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ON NIETZSCHE'S DOCTRINE OF THE WILL TO POWER. 

THE conception of the Will to Power was of rather slow 
development in Nietzsche's mind, as is evidenced by a 
chronological study of his works. But there can presumably 
be no question that in his later writings he regarded this doctrine 
as basic to his philosophy of life. In it he at last finds the justi- 
fication for his individualistic theory of ethics and his condemna- 
tion of the traditional moral values. The aim of the present 
paper is to inquire to what extent the doctrine can logically 
support the individualism which Nietzsche builds upon it. 

The most general statement of the meaning of this doctrine 
is that life consists in out-going impulses — structural processes, 
instincts, desires and interests — which necessarily express them- 
selves in some form of activity. Let us agree to refer to these 
vital tendencies as 'abilities.' Then our statement of the 
meaning of the doctrine would be that life consists in abilities; 
that the living individual, the bearer of life, is a centre or focus 
of abilities, and hence a dynamic being; and that the life process 
is a tendency to maintenance, persistence and self-development. 1 

It would seem that such a general characterization of life 
is not inappropriate. Wherever you find life, there you find 
activity and self-expression; and, furthermore, you find abilities 
which bear within themselves the impulsion to self-assertion. In 
the amoeba, for example, life is power in this sense of the term, 
and must of necessity manifest itself as power: the amoeba which 
fails to assert itself is an amoeba which soon ceases to live, be- 
cause the very nature of the amoeba as a living individual lies 
within its impulsion to exist — which in the last analysis is seen to 
be equivalent to the impulsion to self-assertion; for here the will 
to exist is the will to action and development. And the same is 
true of each and every form of life wherever in the organic scale 
one chooses to look for an example. Life in its essence is initia- 

» Cf. W. H. Wright, What Nietzsche Taught, p. 302. 
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tive, the tendency to persistence and development — the will to 
power. 1 

But it is fairly obvious that such a general statement of the 
matter has only touched the surface of the problem. When once 
we dig a little deeper into the facts of life, we are soon confronted 
with a complexity and reciprocity which the above general 
description has wholly failed to take into account. Life does not 
express itself in each of the different foci of its manifestation as 
one ability, but rather as a complex of abilities, a multiplicity of 
vital tendencies. In the individual living form, the bearer of 
life, the life-process is a bundle of powers reciprocally affecting 
each other. 2 And this complexity makes the adequate descrip- 
tion of life not so easy as otherwise it might conceivably be. The 
interfunctioning of these several abilities is itself an important, 
indeed, an essential characteristic of life and cannot, without 
serious mutilation and distortion of the facts, be left out of the 
analysis. So the question arises: What are we to understand to 
be the relation among these various abilities or powers of the 
living individual when that individual expresses within itself, 
through its conduct, the essential nature of its life? In other 
words: In what terms may 'fullness' of life be measured? And 
the answer to this question is a basal element within the general 
problem. 

To this question there are at least two radically different 
answers. One of these answers interprets the relation among the 
abilities in purely quantitative terms, while the other conceives 
the relation qualitatively. From the first point of view, ' fullness ' 
of life is wholly a matter of intensity and multiplicity of abili- 
ties — the living individual whose abilities are the most numerous 
and the most strongly developed manifesting life in the greatest 

1 There is considerable justification for Nietzsche's contention that Schopen- 
hauer's doctrine of the Will to Live fails to do justice to this fundamental aspect 
of life. At least, this is so to the extent that Schopenhauer can be interpreted to 
mean that life is primarily a tendency to 'self-preservation.' Nietzsche is nearer 
the truth when he urges, "A living thing seeks above all to discharge its strength: 
'self-preservation' is only one of the results thereof ..." (The Will to Power, 
trans, by Ludovici, Vol. II, p. 128). 

2 Of course, I am speaking here of the living individual as the organic complex 
which can in some intelligible sense be regarded as a centre of interests, a focus of 
tendencies — a living individual in the common-sense notion of the term. 
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degree. 1 The monkey, then, is higher than the protoplasm on the 
scale of life, because the monkey manifests in its conduct the 
greater number of abilities severally existing in greater intensity; 
and man is higher than the monkey (if, from this point of view, 
he can be said to be higher) for the same reason. Here the 
emphasis is chiefly on the quantitative aspect — the number and 
vigor — of the abilities in which life finds its outlet. From the 
second point of view, however, not merely the multiplicity and 
intensity of these abilities must be taken into the reckoning when 
one wishes to measure the expression of life and weigh its value, 
but their organization and correlation as well. On the basis of 
this view, ' fullness ' of life is estimated primarily in terms of the 
harmonious interfunctioning of the several abilities within the 
individual centre of life and the resultant adaptation of the in- 
dividual to its environment. The monkey is higher than the 
amoeba, or man higher than the monkey, primarily because the 
natural abilities are more harmoniously and consistently in- 
terrelated in the experience of the higher individual than they are 
in that of the lower. 

Both of the above views have been attributed to Nietzsche 
by students of his philosophy, and it is a nice question of exegesis 
as to which of the two views is nearer his real thought. But I 
have here no intention to argue this question. At present I 
am much more interested in the justification and implications 
of these views. The problem, however, must be still further 
limited if it is to be brought within the compass of this paper, 
and so I am going to neglect the first view and arbitrarily to 
assume that Nietzsche holds the second. If we but grant 
Nietzsche this concession, so some of his disciples insist, it will 
be seen that his philosophy of life is essentially sound and must in 
principle be accepted. On the contrary, so I am forced to con- 
clude, in spite of the fact that Nietzsche calls our attention to 
some basic truths of life which we are prone to overlook, if he 

1 In each case, presumably, the limitations placed upon the individual by the 
species or type — what Schopenhauer would perhaps call the 'Platonic Idea' — 
would have to be taken into consideration when comparing individuals of the same 
species. But these very limitations would be all-important factors in the com- 
parison of types and would, consistently, have to be evaluated quantitatively. 
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accepts the view that organization is an essential element within 
the living of life he admits that which ultimately involves him 
in self-contradiction and forces him to surrender the vantage- 
ground from which he launches his vitriolic and uncompromising 
attacks in his war with the age. 

It is Nietzsche's conviction that life as will to power necessarily 
expresses itself through struggle and violence, and that conse- 
quently individualism, individualism in the sense of self-centered 
conduct, egoism, is the highest manifestation of it. "To refrain 
mutually from injury, from violence, from exploitation, and put 
one's will on a par with that of others : this may result in a certain 
rough sense in good conduct among individuals. ... As soon, 
however, as one wished to take this principle more generally, and 
if possible even as the fundamental principle of society, it would 
immediately disclose what it really is — namely, a will to the 
denial of life, a principle of dissolution and decay. Here one 
must think profoundly to the very basis and resist all sentimental 
weakness: life is essentially appropriation, injury, conquest of 
the strange and weak, suppression, severity, obtrusions of its 
own forms, incorporation, and, at the very least and mildest, 
exploitation. . . . On no point, however, is the ordinary con- 
sciousness of Europeans more unwilling to be corrected than on 
this matter: people now rave everywhere, under the guise of 
science, about coming conditions of society in which the 'ex- 
ploiting character' is to be absent: — that sounds to my ears as if 
they promised to invent a mode of life which should refrain from 
all organic functions. 'Exploitation' does not belong to a 
depraved, or imperfect and primitive society: it belongs to the 
nature of living beings as a primary organic function; it is a 
consequence of the intrinsic Will to Power, which is precisely the 
Will to Life." 1 

I do not doubt that there is an important truth in Nietzsche's 
contention that struggle is essential to life. Indeed, if life is a 
process of which organization in any intelligible meaning of 
the term is predicable, struggle must necessarily be an aspect of it. 
Organization means precisely the interfunctioning of elements or 

1 Beyond Good and Evil, section 259. 
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agencies; it means the subservience of the several constituent 
parts to the needs of the whole. And this involves conflict and 
struggle. Indeed, it seems pretty safe to say that, if life is a 
process of organization, then ipso facto life is a struggle. Illustra- 
tions of the truth of this assertion are not difficult to discover. 

Take life, first, as it expresses itself in isolated living beings. 
It makes no difference whether the individual chosen is an 
amoeba or a man, its life inevitably involves internal conflict, 
and for the reason that its life is the expression of a greater or less 
degree of organization. If there were no organization in the 
life of the amoeba, for example, then there would be no conflict 
among its several instincts; for, in that case, no one of its instincts 
could possibly affect the others or itself as an individual. But, in 
such a case, there would also be no Hiring individual; its conduct 
would in no sense differ from the conduct of the stone. Its 
nature, however, as an individual characterized by that some- 
thing we call life is such that its several instincts so interfunction 
that some are curbed and others strengthened : the very organiza- 
tion which makes the individual a living thing necessitates within 
its experience a persistent conflict among instincts, which conflict 
is its life. The same fact is evidenced on a much larger scale and 
therefore much more clearly in the life of the human animal. 
No hedonistic theory of ethics, not even the Cyrenaic, has ever 
rested wholly satisfied with the suggestion that life in man 
finds its complete expression in the indiscriminate gratification 
of impulses and desires; and for the very obvious reason that such 
a life would defeat its own end, namely, living. Human life, 
even in that meager sense in which it consists in the pursuit 
of pleasure as the goal, in the mere satisfaction of desires, cannot 
afford to be without foresight; some desires must be done to 
death for the sake of others, some pleasures must be foregone for 
the larger end. Here once again the organization apart from 
which life is impossible necessitates a conflict within the soul. 
And what is the development of knowledge, if it is not a conflict 
among what, for want of a better term, I shall designate states of 
consciousness? No sane mind, probably no mind, can at any 
moment be wholly cosmopolitan in its entertainment of conscious 
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states: attention means precisely the preference of some con- 
scious states above others. And this preference is a matter of 
conflict, of struggle; here lies the secret of the effort of attention. 
In its higher and more complex forms knowledge is still more 
obviously a battle; the old idea never dies of its own accord, nor 
does the new spring full-panoplied into being. There is no pro- 
creation of ideas; there is only creation, and this involves much 
travail of soul. Now all of this struggle inherent in the develop- 
ment of knowledge is made necessary by the fact that the mind 
is in some sense organic — at least in the sense that it is some sort of 
system of elements. Because it is such, it demands that some 
ideas give way to others, that some be left to perish by the way- 
side while others are elevated to the throne of truth. If we had 
no preferences, logical, esthetic, moral or other, then there would 
be no such conflict among our mental states. But there would 
also, and by the same token, be no sanity, no knowledge and 
experience such as normal human beings possess, no mind such 
as we know — then we could at best be but blundering idiots. So, 
in the sphere of individual mind, as of the body, life as organiza- 
tion means conflict and struggle. 

Precisely the same is true of the expression of life in human 
society, in so far as life as will to power can in any intelligible 
sense be said to express itself in human society — in so far, 
that is to say, as society may legitimately be said to be organic. I 
shall not enter here upon the vexed question as to what extent 
and precisely in what sense society may be called organic, or 
whether in the last analysis it is only a collective name for a 
congeries of isolated individuals. The point of interest just 
here is the contention that society, to the extent that it is charac- 
terized by organization, in so far as a real unity is predicable of 
it as a form of the will to power, necessarily involves some sort of 
conflict among its constituent members, whether those social 
units be known as states as at present understood, or as nations or 
community centres, or whether ultimately they be known by 
some other name. The conflicts within the social whole which 
hitherto have characterized social evolution one may very 
reasonably take to be indicative of this basic fact; and much 
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may be said in support of the view that we are just now standing 
on the eve of a new era in our social life in which we are to ex- 
perience a still more violent 'blazing-up of the old conflagration' 
— a still more vigorous conflict of divergent social agencies. 
Certainly, there is every reason to hold that, if society may in 
any precise sense be called organic, then the social life lives 
through conflict. 1 

Considerations such as these would seem necessarily to lead 
us to the admission that there is a great deal of truth in Nietz- 
sche's insistence that life as will to power must express itself 
through conflict. It is obvious that this conclusion lays a great 
deal of emphasis upon the significance of the individual, implying 
as it does that the reality of the individual cannot consistently 
be denied; for it is precisely within the individual that the locus 
of the conflict is found, and apart from which the life-process is 
a pure abstraction. And on this point, likewise, one must grant 
that Nietzsche's emphasis points to a basic truth. Nietzsche's 
pluralism — so at least I am willing to agree — is a healthier philos- 
ophy of life than is the pantheism of Schopenhauer or even of 
Bergson. 

But there is another aspect of his doctrine, the implications 
of which Nietzsche entirely overlooks when he goes on to con- 
struct his gospel of the Superman and to urge that life is wholly 
ego-centric in its individualized assertion of itself. In innumer- 
able passages, particularly in his later works, he seems to have 
stuck at the thought that life is nothing more than explosive 
self-assertion on the part of the individual, that the will to power 
is identical with the will to over-power, that the conflict essential 
to life is synonymous with exploitation and subjugation of the 
alien, — in a word, that abstract individualism is the logical out- 

1 1 wish to guard against a possible misunderstanding here. It is not a part of my 
thought to contend that conflict in the sense of war is essential to social evolution. 
My only thought is that social evolution necessarily emerges out of a conflict of 
forces, is, precisely, such a conflict, and that this fact can be accounted for through 
the organization characteristic of the life-process as it expresses itself in social 
evolution. Of this conflict war is undoubtedly a type, but only a type and a very 
primitive one at that. In the higher reaches of the struggle the conflicting forces 
may become more and more subtle: it is no mere figure of speech to speak of a con- 
flict of ideals. 
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come of the life-process. But this gospel forgets that organiza- 
tion involves coherence as well as conflict, that the former is 
an aspect of life as will to power which is as basic as is the latter. 
And, unless I am greatly mistaken, this oversight caused Nietz- 
sche to stumble into many by-paths of nonsense. This other 
aspect of the problem we must clearly discern if we would read 
the facts aright. 

If it is true, as I do not question it is, that progressive organiza- 
tion of abilities is one of the basic characteristics of life, and that 
life as such a progressive organization ipso facto expresses itself 
through struggle and conflict, it is equally true that this pro- 
gressive organization is synonymous with an ever-increasing 
harmony among the agencies in whose activity it exists — a 
harmony, or correlation, ever-increasing both in scope and pene- 
tration. This might, indeed, be deduced from the very conception 
of organization itself. Since organization is precisely syste- 
matization, it would necessarily seem to follow that, if organiza- 
tion-is once for all to be regarded as an essential characteristic of 
the life-process, then the expression of life must consist in the 
manifestation of coherence among the different vital tendencies. 
Organization is just coordination, interpenetration. Of course, 
it is comparatively easy to juggle with a word in such a way as to 
read out of it almost any implication one may desire to establish, 
and one more often than not reads out of it what one previously 
has read into it. But it still seems legitimate to urge that, if 
this term is really predicable of the thing we call life, then life 
must be qualified by the basal elements implied in the term; and 
among these elements is coherence. 

But the facts support the hypothesis here suggested. Much 
of what we have just been saying above shows this to be true. 
From the lower to the higher forms of living beings there is dis- 
coverable a more and more marked harmony within the life of 
the individual form; and the same fact is disclosed by a survey 
of the divergent forms of the social life. Throughout all phases 
of its evolution, in all the foci through which it expresses itself, 
life correlates the various types of its activity so as to make them 
converge upon the welfare of the unit as such. In some real 
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sense these different vital processes must be regarded as har- 
monious elements of the organic whole ; they cannot be adequately 
comprehended otherwise. The vital processes within the living 
being, the reaction of the individual organism upon its environ- 
ment, the interpenetration of individuals within the social unit — 
these are manifestations of that coherence which is an essential 
aspect of the organization characteristic of life; and they would 
not be what they are apart from their function within the whole. 
It is true, as Professor Hobhouse has shown particularly in the 
fourth and fifth chapters of his Development and Purpose, that 
this coherence among 'abilities' is effected in devious ways. 
Sometimes, as he points out, it is the result simply of the ' heredi- 
tary structure' of the organic whole, while at other times it 
is the result of instinct; and, in the higher forms, the correlation 
emerges from individual and social experience and can be ex- 
plained only in terms of it. But the all-important fact is that 
correlation is there at all the levels and that it is an ineradicable 
fact of the life-process. 1 One is inclined to add that it is a fact 
which even a superficial consideration of the evolution of life 
reveals. 

Life, then, is a two-faced process, involving conflict and har- 
mony as two sides of the same reality. On the one hand, life is 
not an eternal conflict of non-correlated forces where victory 
always lies on the side of the strongest; nor, on the other hand, 
is its issue a fool's paradise of perpetual rest and blank passivity. 
It is rather force, power, continuously realizing some sort of 
meaningful end interpreted in respect of the expanding circle of an 
organic whole. And the coherence, the correlation, is as funda- 
mental as is the conflict of forces. To neglect the correlation 
among the vital abilities — whether the process be viewed from 
the standpoint of the inner nature of the living individual or of 
the reaction of the individual to its physical and social environ- 

1 As I follow the discussion of Professor Hobhouse, he means by correlation what 
I have in mind above when I make use of the term coherence. For him, correlation 
" is a term applied to the parts of a whole when they are so arranged that their joint 
operation yields a result tending to the maintenance of the whole or of some function, 
character, or activity of the whole" (p. 42). This, in principle, is what I mean when 
I speak of coherence among vital ' abilities.' 
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ment (the two points of view are separable only pragmatically) — 
is to overlook one basic characteristic of the process, apart from 
which only a distorted comprehension of the true nature of 
life can be obtained. 

Now it is precisely this oversight and the distorted view of 
life it entails which lies at the bottom of Nietzsche's abstract 
individualism preached in his gospel of the Superman and his 
consequent dissatisfaction with the present values of civilization. 
His contention that 'exploitation' is an 'organic function'; 
his condemnation of the 'morality of pity' and his insistence 
that the true morality must once again set all conduct under the 
'egoistic categories'; his conviction that the attempt to bring 
the 'pretensions of morality' into 'relationship with mankind' 
is wholly 'childish and irrational'; his assertion that Christianity 
is nothing but a 'practical sympathy with all the botched and 
weak,' a subterranean conspiracy 'against health . . . against 
Life itself ; his sharp separation between the ' spirit of the herd ' 
and that of the leaders of the herd ; his demand for a ' fundamen- 
tally different valuation ' for the two orders of humanity; his vision 
of that other ideal which ' runs on before us, a strange tempting 
ideal . . . the ideal of a spirit ... to whom the loftiest con- 
ception which the people have reasonably made their measure of 
value would already imply danger, ruin, abasement' — what 
is all of this but the result of a misapprehension of the true impli- 
cations of the will to power, a misapprehension whose source may 
ultimately be traced to a failure to read aright the significance of 
the fact that life as will to power necessarily involves coherence 
and correlation? For such statements as these assume that 
the fullest expression of life is found in the abstract individual, 
and that any morality which would estimate the value of the 
individual from the standpoint of his social relations rather 
than of his isolated grandeur is a morality that sins against life 
itself. But this assumption contradicts Nietzsche's contention 
that life is will to power. For this doctrine, if the correlation 
of elements implied by it be taken into account, supports neither 
the view that life, at its lower levels, is 'appropriation,' ' exploita- 
tion' and 'injury'; nor the assertion that, at the higher levels, 
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the fullest and completest manifestation of life is in the 'solitary' 
type. On the contrary, if this doctrine be accepted in good 
faith and the argument be followed to its conclusion, it will 
be seen to imply cooperation rather than antagonism, socialized 
rather than ego-centric individuality. 

Space forbids an exhaustive consideration of the argument 
here suggested: a general outline of it must suffice. It is a 
fact of biological evolution that correlation is essential to life, 
that apart from it life simply could not live. So it happens that 
the life-process is characterized by, and progressively emphasizes, 
those very features that Nietzsche most vigorously condemns. 
Early in the evolution of life sympathetic activity plays an 
indispensable r&le, and as life develops into its higher forms this 
sympathy becomes more far-reaching and more penetrating in 
its expression. At first an instinct, and predicable perhaps only 
of the species, it gradually becomes more and more individualized 
until, in the case of human life, individuality itself is measured 
largely in terms of it — measured, that is, by nature and not 
merely by accidental and artificial (priestly or other) standards. 
Thus it happens that in human society the highest form of indi- 
viduality is created through social relations, through the in- 
terpenetration of individual with individual; society, therefore, 
is a real expression of life and not a mere congeries of isolated 
and accidentally associated individuals. The non-social in- 
dividual is as blank an abstraction as is the non-individualized 
society : neither can legitimately claim to be a form of life. Now, 
if this be true, then the individualism which Nietzsche preaches 
defeats the end of life, and the condemnation he heaps upon 
the values of the age is a blow at the very values which, in prin- 
ciple at least, he ought without reservation to champion. For 
the true type of individualism seeks, and must find, real in- 
dividuality, not in the isolated and solitary Superman, but in 
ordinary individuals whose lives have touched the profundity 
of that 'humanity' Nietzsche berates; and for the production 
of this sort of individuality the standards of present orthodox 
morality are better fitted than are the standards set up by Nietz- 
sche in his 'immoralistic' scheme. For reasons such as these, 
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then, I am compelled to believe that, in principle, the Christian 
ideal of the 'brotherhood of man', as the goal of moral endeavor 
and the standard in terms of which moral valuations are to be 
judged, is more nearly consistent with the doctrine of the Will to 
Power — in the only interpretation of that doctrine that can 
stand in the light of facts — than is the ideal which Nietzsche 
sets over against it — " the ideal of a humanly superhuman wel- 
fare and benevolence, which may often enough appear inhuman." 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
University of Texas. 



